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. ENHANCEMENT OF SELr-CONCEPf AND ACADEMIC 
ACHIEVEMENT THROUGH ETHNIC DANCE 

m 

Lorenzo A. Trujillo 
InterAmerica Research Associates, Inc. 

INTS0DUCTION ' ' ' . 

This study examined .the relationship of participation in ^ Hispanic 
Ethnic Dance Curriculum to various aspecto of behavior and to gain in 
knowledge of specific aspects of Hispanic culture. . ' 

Dance has ^een .defined "as contributing to the development of a posi- . 
tive self-concept" (American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
.and Recreation, 1974, p. 4). This study was, conducted', because it was felt 
that an investigation of the correlation between ethnic dance and its effect 
on high school students would be appropriate and important. The relation- 
ship of those variables was chosen because student self -concept and academic 
achievement seem to have signific'ant correlation. It was logical^therefore, 
to emphasize both factors as curricular objectives in the studyT 

The focus of the study wab 'students in San Franciscd's Mission High 
School. The cogn.Uiv.4 material presented was a curriculum of Hispanic 
history, folklore, and culture through the medium of latino Mexican dance. 
It was an experience in self-actualization through dance with the underlying 
purpose of enhancing" the self-concept and promoting cognitive growth in 
specific areas of Hispanic ethnology. 

to 

mvriONALE . ■ 

This seudy was undertaken as a reaction to the low academic achievement 
among American. ethnics, specifically Kispanics. This low level of achieve- 
ment has been attributed to a low seif-concept and lack o£ motivation which 
spems to exist because the curricula and the materials in the schools are ^ 
not culturally relevant to the students. Because public schools usually 
- employ curriculum models and materials designed foe mainstream Americans, . 
relevancy is miniinal for the ethnically different student. 
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Motivation is weakened when information and materials ate irrelevant- 
Without relevancy and motivation, academic success is hindered if not pre- 
vented with resulting failure and a poor self-concept- Krathwohl (1954, 
•pp 57-58) supports a unilaC>eral correlation between ..otivatlon and atfect. 
•He states that "mo^e often our .motivation results from a positive affect. 
Children are more likely to learn and remember material for which they have 
a positive feeling." , One can reasonably assume tkat the opposite xs^true. 
That a negative effect and negative feeUng for curricula would produce ^e- 
jection of the materials and non-iaotivation: ' . 

HISTORICAL RATIONALE / 

The proverbial if /then syndrome is com.on among ethnic groups. A recent 
,.udv by the united States Commission on Civil Rights (1975) indicates that 
th^ ..dian number of school years completed by white Anglo-Saxon Americans Is 
12 0 while the median for Mexican-Americans is 8.1 years, for Puerto Ric.ns 
i^^s 8.^ years', and for Nativ. A.mer leans it is 9.8 years. The study also 
- re;eals that AO percent of Mexican-Americans who enter first grade never c^ 
plete their high .chool education. As of 1972, Puerto Ricans in New York 
City w.re experiencing a 57 percent dropout rate from tenth grade to txme of ^ 
graduation. 

in the southwest, 'th^ dropout tate for {Native AJaericans between grades 
nin^ and twelve is' 30.6 percent. Among the Navajo, the largest Katxve 
American tribe, the median edu<Utional level attained is fxf^h grade. 

Coleman's report (1966) shows that academic achievement scores for • 
language minority groups lag significantly behind the academic achievement 
scores of mainstream majority gix)up Americans. 



•By the 12th. grade the Mexican American student is 4.1 
years behifi^^he -national norm in math achievement; 3.5 in. 
verbal ability; and 3.3 in reading. The Puerto Rican stu- 
de^s 4.8 years behind the national norm in math; 3.6 xn 
verbal ability; and 3.2 in reading. The Asian A^nerican 
student is 0.9 years behind the norm in math; 1.6 in. verbal 
ability; and:"l.6 in reading. Studies indicate that the 
longer langMage minority students stay in school the further 
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they fall behind their classmates in grade level achievement 
(United States Conuiiission on Civil Rights, 1975, pp. 17-19). 
.A possible cause for the-lcw Standing of minority students may be ttiat 
self-concept development is not emphasized- in current curricula used with 
non-mainstream students, mie lack of focus oii self-concept, compounded by 
thecoiwnon non-acceptance of foreign cultures, a result of the melting pot 
era of -American history, produces a loss of student self-sefurity and -low 
self-esteem* 

"Self-concept is so crucial in the school setting that many educators 
and educational pyschologists believe that positive self-concept is the 
condition 'sine qua non' for learning to take place" (Reyes, 1976, p. 57). 
■Evidence shows that 'high self-concept seems to have a positive correlation 
with high academic achievement" (Rogers, 1973, p. 39). Related to this is 
the finding that "self-esteem was a better predictor of a child's future 
.success in school than intelligence" (Rogers, p. -9). Thus, .it appears that 
self-concept plays a major role in school achievement. The importance cf 
having"^ culturally relevant curriculum is indicated W Ramirez and Castaneda 
• (1974,^p. 103) who state: "Improved academic achievement in Mexican American 
children, has been shown to result from enhancing skf-es teem through inclusion 
of Hispanic culture and Spanish in the curriculum." 

The first task in this study was to design a treatmenV^t would be 
sensitive to ethnic needs. Such a curriculum should be based on cultuxe. 

There are many reasons for selecting Hispanics as the main target group 
for this study- "Within the next decade we can expect Hispanics to be the 
largest kngle minority group in the country" (Harris, p.l).' This fact, 
presented, by^ the former Secretary of Housing and Urban Development, has been 
voiced by various leaders and the i>ublic media. For example. Time Magazine 
(October 16, 1978, p. ^S) had as its cover .story an article entitled "It's 
Your Turn in the Sun - Now 19 Million, and Growing Fast, Hispanics Are 
. Becoming a Power .""A montSi^^er (September 11, 1978), ^^lJ^t_nas^±ne 
featured the article "The Decade of the Chicano - California's Emerging 
Third World Majority," an article which contains the statement that "by 1990 
California will become America's first Third World State" (Kirsch, p. 35). 




■ " Tbi3 article also poixxted out that "Mexican Americans il.ready constitute 
' the%ineae largest minority in California - some. 4" million, alinost 18 per- 
cent of the populatior^and more than twice the size oi: the black minorxty 
and also that "Los Angeles already has the largest urban population outsxde . 
r-^'^S^ ^ Cl ty , ancI ^oliie-zrT rerco-n-tr-o- ^-a^^^^^^^ 
live in California" (Kirsch, p. 36). 

The presence of Hisoanics it. ^.rban ar;as indicates rapid change in 
. dencraphic patterns because Hispanics have traditionally been inembers of - 
. rural communities. Harris ■:i978; p. A) states that over 80 percent of all 
Hispanics reside in urban areas. - - 

Mission High school, vhose student population ,^predon,inatvtLy Hispanic, 
selected as the site f^ this study because it .Tas felt that its unique 
" situation was ideal for deterciuing. whether curriculum and^instruction re^ 
vaat to Hispanics would indeed result in enhan^d s\lf-conc^pt and increased 
motivation. . . ^ 

The location of the study should logically be an urban high school in 
which the Hispanic population is as clos,o. as po.ssLble to the ratio of 

- California's Hispanic population to the Hispanic population of the Unxued 
States. Hispanics ir Misr^ion High School, located in the heart of San 

. rraacLsco, ,.a.e u^p approximately 30.4 percent of the total school population. 
" rrevilsly n,entioned research that shows a relationship between self- - 
concept and academic growth pron.pted the a^^hor to investigate the relation- 
ship of a Hispanic F-thni^ Curriculum to the v.rious aspects of behavxor, as , 

- reasured by selected self-concept and cognitive gro.th instruments. Dance xs 
one of the purest for«.s of culture preservation for within every folk dance 

is the history,- psychology, . and culture of a people. It is generally belxeved 
that danee stimulates a positive self-concept. 

■ The rising importance and status of the Hispanic population in the United 
States -and its history of educational neglect establishes the need for a 
study such as this. 
PHILOSOPHICAL RATIOmE 

Ramirez and Castaneda (p. xi) , addressing the philosophical question of 
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the validity "o€ a culturally oriented currlculuni statt that "A person has a 
lesal, as,well as a moral, right to remain identified with his ou-n ethnic 
group, his ovm values, language^ home and comnunlty, as he learns of . . • 
raainstreani values." A Hispanic Ethnic Dance Curriaulvun providesJ students 
"thi""^portunitr't^'faitaiR^^ with "these areas. More importantly, 
via such a curriculum, ^students are able to develop an enhanced sense of 
true" self,' aad consequenay , it is h^ped, achieve greater academic success. 

PRACTICAL RATIONALE .... 

Interviews with students who have experjLenced 'a Hispanic Ethnic Dance 
Curriculum brought' to light the fact 'that this currxculun had positively . 
affected their livea-. The subjects of- the interviews generally agreed that 
the e;<perience increased their self-concept, self -awareness , ^and knowledge 
of their ethnic heritage. 

Various behavioral changes (such as a redaction of habitual smoking of 
cigarettes and dope, a reduction and termination df"TOg usage, and increased 
communication within the immediate and extended family, a renewed search of 
self-identity, and a renewed look at preconceived racist perceptions of self 
and others), were reported and attributed to the dance experience. This type 
of response from students who participated in a Hispanic Ethnic Dance Curri-. 
culum encouraged the author to condudt an investigation usine an approach 
'which would furnish data that in turn would promote greater understanding ^ 
. and provide" more insight into the effects of s-uch a program. 

f 

HYPOTHESES ~ 

Based on the lack of academic -achievement among ethnic minority 
students, the importance of sllf-concept , and the role of dancfc as an expre- 
sion of self, the following hypotheses wfere formulated: 

U^: Students from Mission High School in San Francisco 
' will show a significant gain in self-concept, as 
measured by the Tennessee Self-Concept Scale, as 
a result of participation in an Hispanic Ethnic 
Dance Curriculum. 
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H^: Students from Mission High Schoel In San Francisco 
will show a significant ipcrease Jn cognitive 
knowledge of Hispanic historical, cultural, and 
ethnological aspects^ as measured by the Fojk- 
lorico Culture Quiz, as a result of participation 
in an Hispanic Ethriic Dance Curriculum. 

DESIGN AND PROCEDURE ^. 1 

The research method employed in this study is the treatment/control 
group design. Sixty participants were randomly assigned 1:o the treatment 
group and the control group, thirty in each. Ideally,, treatment and control 
group sampling would Ka;e been taken from. among the Hispanic populatxon 
at Mission High School i; order to assess changes ar.ong Hispa.ics experien- 
' cing the proposed treatment. -This situation", however, is unrealistic xn 
today's urban, schools. As .a result of civil strife in the late sixties 
schools have been required to integrate all classes and segregation xs xl- 
le^al in many districts. This is the situation in the target school distrxct. 
iJa court decision (July 9, 1971, David Johnson, et al., plaintiffs vs. San 
Francisco Unified School District, et al. , defendants. Mo. C-70 1331 SAW), 
. .he continuation, establishment, or furthering of practices which segregate 
pupils and/or personnel was judged and declared xllcgal- Therefore, a sam- 
pling fro. the general population of Mission High School had to he made xn 

Once the group"par\icipan were selected, .each group member was given 
a set of pre-tests which included the Tennessee S^lf-Concept Scale, the 
Foiklo^rico culture Qui^, and a General Questionnaire. Tests and questions 
were presented in written" and audio form via a tape recording. The record- 
ing was made by.Is. Ana Horta, native of the .an Francisco ..y.area and 
Teacher/Administrator for the San Francisco Unified School Dxstrxct The 
tests were administered by the project director (Hispanic male) and hxs 
assistant, Ms. Elcy Bermejo (Hispanic female) , graduate in psychology (B.A.) 
and in multicultural education (M.A.). ■ 
■ • Following the pre-tests, thirty stJ:de.ts in the treatment j^roup parti- 
cipated in a Six-week Hispanic Ethnic Dance CurricuLun with Hispanic dance 

and ethnology as the areas of emphasis. 
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The HispSnic Ethnic Dance Curriculum includes dances- and materials 
from six cognitive areas of ethnography and ethnology." These •ar^•as arel 

1. Culture Concepts . - 

2. Indigenous History and Influences of'Mesoainerica 

3. Spanish History and' 'Influences 

4. African History and Influences 

5. 'Syncretic Mexican 'History and Influences 

6. Contemporary Chicano Culture 

Because of the high percentage of Hispanics in the schoo\, the dances 
chosen vere from the Salsa" La\:ina dance form anU from the Son" and Jarabe 
dance forms. These were taught from a generic d&nce perspective presenting 
an evolutionary development of the ethnit: .dance including African, indigen- 
ous, and Spanish influences. 

■ During the six-week treatmLt period, clinical observations w6re made 
■ of the students in the treatment group. Behavior was recorded in two cate- 
gories: (1) students' in-class attitudes and cooperation, and (2) their ^ 
verbal statements and responses. The thirty students in the control ^roup' 
participated in a regularly scheduled modern creative dance course which 
was offered during the same six-week period. ■ 

Both were morning classes. The treatment group classes wer^ held on 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday at 8:45 a.m. and were 40 minutes long. 
The control class met on the same days from 10:15 a.m. to 10:55 a.m. The 
treatment group was taught by the project director; the control group was 
taught by the staff dance instructor of Mission High .School. Both instruc- 
tors were graduates of the same institution and program, and both received 
. their preparation under the same major advisor. Further, both iiid post- C 
graduate. studies in dance at the same university. The project director was 
a Hispanic male; the staff instructor was an Anglo-American f emale^Classes 
for both groups iere scheduled in the high school dance studio which was 
equiped with special flooring and wall-to-waXl mirrors. 

St the^ndo fo the six-week period^? both groups were administered the 
set of tests by the same testers. The tests were presented in written 



same 
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and- U audio form as were the p-ro-tesSs/ at the l^eginning of Vhe study. Upan 
ce^mina£ion af .the project,, the data from the- tests were analysed.. 

INSTRUMENTATION > ' . . . ■ ' 

The three instrumeat^ used in this study were '(l) the Tennessee ^e-lf- , 
Concept Scple by William ,H. Fitts,, (2) the Folkio^rico Culture Qui. by ^ 
Loc^n^o Trujiilo, and (3) the General Questionnaire; also' by Lorenzo Trujilloi 

- \ ' \^ " V 

Tenne^VcrT'Self-Concept Scale • ^ 

- ^ The -Tennessee. Self-Concep.t Scale was developed ,by William H. Fitts in 
1964. '"it is'con^osed o| d series of subtests. which coiubinsd give the total 

-serf-concept score." '/he scale was standardized and, developed! from a. sample.'- 
of '62^' persot^ from various p*krts of \he country. The age of -the sampling 
group range;! from- twelve to siKty-eight\ Iy4iad approximately equal ru™--' 
of men and women representative of ^11 s.^c'ial, ecouomic, and educatior^. 
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The sub^^categories for the Self^Cc.cept /Scale are the following: 

^ • ' - Self -Criticism r ^ 

- Identify " ^ ' • • 
Self-Sati>s^cdion ^ ^ 

- Behavior " , . , 

- Physical Self ' 

- Moral E'thical Self 



r 

- Personal Self . ' 
" Family Self 

Social Self 

- Columa Variability' 

- Row Variability 

A. 

- Defensive Score- ^ ' 



The total self-concept score reflect^the sum of the sub-categories. 
Total self-concept is a multi-dimensional matrix of Lntprnnl ^nd external 
evaluations /of the self. Hfeh scores in the total self -concept indicate 
feelings of value and worth. People with] high scores tend to be confident 
individuals who like themselves. Low scores indicate, a negative self-image 



and .little confidence. People with lc.v scores feel unworthy, insecure, and 
are unhappy and depressed. 

For gain bcore analysis, the total score was divided into the twelve 
sub-categories mentioned above. Self-criticism, the first of these, in this 
btudy indicated the [ability to self-criticize and was also seen as an indi- 
cator of the validil^ of the responses given on the other sub-categories. 
This' section of the ^lf-Co.nc«pt Scale is composed, of raidly derogatory 
statLents wlich-ir.ost people perceive as being true v)^th respect to themselves. 
It is\a measure of one's ability to objectively evalua\e the self. 

Ae second sub-category evaluates self-identity. iXevaluates how one 
describes his basic identity as he sees himself. It reflec1;s the "I" in ^ 
relation to the "who are you." ' 

Once a sense of identity is perceived, it can be evaluated x-n terms ol: 
the third subtest; (sub-category), self -|atisf action. This refers to how 
satisfied and accepting of himself a person is. _ ^ 

The fourth sub-categocy of the Scale is an evaluation of behavior. The 
behavior sxibtest measures how one feels about how he acts and functions" as 
a member of society,., " ' - 

The fifth subtest, .physical self, measures how an individual evaluates 
his motor skills, 14s physical body and appearance, and his state of health. 

The moral ethical self, -the sixth sub-category, measures an individual's 
perception of his' being "good" or "bad" on the basis of his morals and ethics. 

The seventh subtest evaluates how the individual sees himselF^s a mem- 
ber of h s family.' Responses refer to how valuable and adequate one feels 
in that' role. 

"a. ability, divided in this study into cblumn and iw variability, 
i«dicates how stable and confident 'the respondent is when answering the 
questions on the Self-Concept ScalQ. High variability in responses indi- 
cates a low level of personal unity and a lack of personal integration. Low ^ 
scores indicate a rigid and tense level of personal integration. 
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Tbe last subtes.; the total cleHensive score, and the .^If-criticiscn _ 
score both measure deE.n.iveuess. Because the total dcl:|.nsiven..s score 
measures .ore subtle levels of def ensiveftess , it,is th. stronger of the two. 
Neither a high nor a low score is desirable bee .use high score, reflect a , 
strong defensive level in the responses and low, scores indicate a person 
lacking in defensiveness. (For furthet discussion of the Tennessee Self- 
CoWt-Scale, see DeBlaasie and Healy, mO and also Robinson, 1973.) 

Folklorico Cidturo Quiz 

The Folklorico Culture Quiz was developed as a cognitive evaluation 
„ea.ure ot infor^tion relative to an Hispanic Ethnic Daace Curriculum. TWe 
cuestiuns were developed £ro» the si. areas that were stressed in the cur- 
riculuJ,. It is a -atlple choice <,ui. which requires £orty-Eive responses. 

Ihe cui. was tested-in a pilot project^durins the spring se,»ester o£ 

1978 and rewritten according to suggestions Iron, students « San I'rancsco 

State university. The ,ui. was then submitted to Processor Susan Cashxon o* 

Sta.,£ord university. Professor r,a.™'n Hocones ot I.os Lupenos de San Jose, 

Professor Rai Valdes G.,- former lead dancer of the Ballet Folklor.co de 

„^,lco. and to Dr. Frank Verducci, Professor of Physical Education. spec.al.st 

-.t- <;an Francisco State University. The quiz wa3^_: — 
in te^ts and measurements at San irancisco d 

revised- during the following summer. 

GENERAL QUESTI0V1IA1.KE ' 
. ' The General Questionnaire was developed as a .cans of. compiling back- 
ground information about the partlHpants. ifs purpose i. to establish 
(1) ethnic group me»hership, (2) age, (3) profile, and (4) sex. 

Iten,s 1, 2, and 4 were not as difficult to establish as ite- 3. The 
,e-™ 'profile' refers to the categorization of the individual as a tradx- 
tilnal, ddalist,^. or atraditional parson. In order to 

the meaning of these categories, one should read "S»ary of Charact .xstxcs 
of Traditional, Bualistic, and Atraditional Co.,>..ities ^ 
CastaSeda, 1974, pp. 100-101). This external variable xs one that x dxf 
ficult to control in situations involving subjects assigned to specxfxc 
groups. Because it was. felt that this factor v^ght affect the groups, xt 



was put through analysis in order to establish its LnEluence on data 
results. The General Questionnaire was also piloted and revised. 

DATA ANALYSIS 

Analysis oi variance via regression was done to establish the impor- 
tance of (1) the relationship between profile and" self-concept, _(2) the 
relationship between profile and the cortgnitive measure, (3) 'the rela- 
tionship between ethnic group and self-concept, and (4) the telationship 
between ethnic group and Che cognitive measure. 

Analysis for statistical significance between the treatment and 
control groups was tested, using the Welsh-Aspin t-test with the gain score 
as the dependent variable. Significance is'considered to be any score with 
a Type I error probability less than 0.05. Tests are directional and based 
on the gain score. The variables analyzed are: 
, A. Profile » 

B. Ethnic Group MembershLp 

C. Total Self-Concept Score 

1. Self-Criticisni Score ' 

2. Identity Score 

S. Self-Satisfaction Score 
l\. Behavior -S' )re 

5. Physical Self Score ^ 

6. Personal Self Score 

7. Moral Ethical Self Scorp 

8. Family Self Score 

9. Social Self Score 

10. Column Score Variance 

11. Row Score. Variance 

l'^. Total Defensiveness Score 
D. Polklorico Culture Quiz Score ' » , 
Besides the analysis of hard data, daily clinical observations were niade of 
the students' behavior. Although the observations were not quantitatively 
Beasureable. they are a qualitative measure .of significance. The clinical 
observations were recorded as (i) students' in-class attitudes and cooper- 
ation, and (2) their verbal statements and responses. 
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■ TABLE I 

RESULTS OF laE TESTS OF S [GNn-ICANCE 0^ 
, THE SELF CONCEPT AND- THE FOLlJXqRlCO CULTURE QUXZ 



TEST 



r 



i GAIN SCORE L ^ ^.^Llir " 
I] ANALYSIS il 



A. Total SeUE Concept ^ i 



7.92 



1. Self -Criticism | 



2 • identity 



3. SelF-Satisf action 



4 • Behavior 



5* Physical Sel£ 



6. Moral Ethical Self 



7. Person^al Self 



8. Family Self 



9. Social Self 



10. Coiuma Variance 



11. JRow Variance 



12. Defensiveness 



B, Folklorico Culture Quiz 



2.52. 



'I 



1 5.37 ' 1 



Si 



5.96 



6.23 



6.91 



I 3 



82 



5.44 



.6.16 



I : 



.';.90 



0.05 



1.15 



3.63 



10.03 



* « p<0.05 = P^P.OI — = not significant 
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TABLTi II 

KANK ORDER OF VARIANCE SIGNIFICANCE " 
POINT-BISERIAJ. CORRELATION 



Rank 


Variable 


ETA Sqrd. 


i ^' 


Physical Self ' 


0.5318 




Behavior 


0.A799 


1 ^' 


Family Self 


0.4745 


4. 


Self-Satisf action 


0.4586 ' 


"5. 


Social Self 


0.4531 



The five most significant variables are ranked in Table II accordins to 
their ETA squared scores. This number represents tlie proportion of total 
variance that can.be accounted for by knowledge of groCp membership. . 

TKe total self-concept score and the scores of subtests repeatedly show 
a significant (p < O.OD.relationship between the treatment and the selE- 
concept measures. Therefore, it is reasonable not Co reject alternative 
hypothesis ope. 

There was a significant '(p < 0.01) growth in cognitive knowledge as 
measured by the Folklorico Culture Quiz indicating a positive relationship 
between treatment and learning. In view of this, hypothesis two was main- 
tained. 

CLINICAL OBSERVATIONS 

Two areas which were studied in addition to those statisticaflly analyzed" 
were observed changes in student behavior and responses " from stuaents as- 
the study progressed. ' . - * . 

Observations of student behavior during the first weeks of classes 
resulted in concern about future sessions. In the first classes, students 
objected violently to testing." Many refused to take any tests while others 
would participate only to the extent of harassing the people administering 
t-he tests. Some said that they did not want to read so muclj materialNnor 
answer such stupid questions. Non-hispanics objected to Hispanic questions 
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and .specially to the use of a forsstsn lane»age. 

■ During the first testing period, aggressive behavior was evident to 
*e for» o£ violent acts and statements. After a te« Initial .lo„-Keyed . 
cogent, on not wantin,., te he tested, -ore ejections ^<'.^.^°-<'- J ^ 
did the, continue, hut there was a definite Increase in asetess.ve level, 
d-livcry and also in the words chosen. 

.s Classes hegan and .ove.ent beca.e the Socus ot attention -"''"^ 
„,eUowed and complete date was ohtained fro. all participants. c .c.P-^ 
h;..e.hers of the treatment group increased with each sess.on and e en ua V 
L students in both groups became attached to their instructor. Ih. s.a f 
.eacher co^.ented that the treatment students ca.e to their xn^truCo. as 
childreJ. to their father." Participation in the control groupVas also good ^ 
and the students responded favorably to the instructor. 

Proa an observational perspective, it seeded that dance mellowed the 
..Utudes Of the students. Xhis became obvious when it was x„e fo t^ ^st 
.est. r.oth groups agreed to testing; observable behaV.or change occur 
in both'grouns as a result of their dance experience. 

upon conclusion of the course, students fro» the treatment S«UP were 
3S.ed for their opinions of the course and the program. Students responded 
favorably vi.th coounents such as: ~ 
' liked it.." 

"You can look pod with new steps." 
"It was good exercise. It was really fun." 
"You learned how to move your body." . , 

■ "I liked moving and not feeling like I can't." ' 
."I liked learning something from my culture ±n school." 
"You. feel good when somebody is sharing your culture." 
"I learned more ^bout my heritage." • - 

"You feel good when your culture is so beautiful." 
"I made new friends." ' 
"I nevetf- liked Spanish things, but I guess they're 0;K. 

^ • "I liked it all." 
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Respoases like these arc not ciuantitatively measurable but do serve 
to show a positive feeling among the treatment cl^^s participants • These 
responses ^ take on more meaniiig when compared'* to the first Says of class 
v;hen student aggression v;a^ demonstrated by commenti? such as: 

••what is thls.shit?** ' * , 

' don't understand Spanish. VHiy are you talkx..f, v. that w;?y?" 

Xliere was a positive response among lEreatsient group pat -icj pants. This 
response growth is represented in the verbal inceractioii ttiat occurred during 
classes from the beginning to the end of the treatment. It may' be further 
noted that as* the program progressed, tl.ere Wcis some resentment tp the * 
specialized program, hut this mellowed and did not o=iuse any serious problem. 
Those students who had these ne^^ative feelings did participate and were tested 

It is noteworthy that during one v;eek of the treatment, the school dis-- 
trict teachers administered a series of achievement tests to the entire stu- 
dent body. During this particular v;eek of classes, the fifth weekvof the 
treatment, students^ came to class with an unu&ual eagerness to participate. 
It was' during this week that the greatest observable changes occurred. 
Students offered to help get up the record player, to demonstrate movement 
sequences, to start the music, to change the record . . . Their behavior, 
specif icraiy their level ^f cooperation, improved markedly. The earlier 
disagreeable e;cperience made the students very cooperative and elicited about 
the class. 

Another interesting development that began during the fix.st few weeks 
of classes was the participation of non-class members. Because the class 
was technically full and experiemtal, people wanting to participate in a 
few sessions were not allowed to do so nor were they permitted into the 
dance studio. This deterrent was only partially successful since there 
developed a small hallway dance group. These people heard the music and 
would show up to dance. Wlien they were not permitted , to participaL% with 
the experimental group, they did their best outside the studio in the hallway. 

This had an interesting effect on th6 treatment group. They felt 
special and fortunate to be directly involved in the class. Many members of 
the cUss expressed this feelJLng on a number of occasions. The students also 
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wanted perraI«sion Uo parLiCipace to be granted to their classmates in the 
hallwav." Unfortunately this was not possible because .nany of the. hallway 
group were not attending regularly scheduled classes and they could have 
h tn^lered ' the progrests of the treatment group. 

Control ^roup verbal responses and be'.aviors werc^ioU closejy mnitored 
in order that the classroom experience mot be contaminated. The control 
clas£ was observed only after the treatment period. • 

• lu conclusion, there was observable positive changes in behavior and 
verbal classroom interaction amoug the treatment group participants. Tue 
■changes were obvious an^ positive.. According to a program pbserver, "the 
changes vere remarkable and healthy changes. The [^reatmen^ group showed a 
definite grasp of the class raomeutura." 

It was found that the factors of ethnicity and profile did not have any 
ineaningfin>ei^ct on "the data. ^ 

The Tenne7^irs&H<:Concept Scule provided a total self- concept score, 
as well as twelve subtestT^fBe-iyirs of ihe self-concept. All these 
factors; except variability, sh'o^d .r^l^rurfic^Xiincre-^f ^^^^^ . 

treatment group participants. 

The overall se.lf-concepf Score and analysis- concluded significanre 
,.(p<0.01) according to both, statistical te«ts. Therefore, H was 'seen as an 
acceptable alternative hypothesis. „ 

The data results frol the Folklorico Culture Qui-/, as. the measure of cog- 
nitive growth demonc-trated-a significant- (p<0,01) gain in total score.. ^Xhis 
result was a^ained from the ANOVA by gain score analysis. Therefore, H was 
seen as an acceptable alternative hypothesis. 

COMCLU SIGNS ' ^ • . 

Enhancement of the self-concept, positive observable beKavior, and cog- 
nitive g - th -did occur in the treatment group at significant levels. This . 
is attributable to the treatment as a catalytic force of positive change. 
Based on the data results, alternative hypotheses one and two are seen as 

acceptable, , . * , c f 

Analysis shoves that thgre was not a statistically meaningful effect of 
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""echniciliy or profile on the ouLcome of the total self-concep^r. or on the 
cognitive measure* 

The self-criticism and def ehsiveness scores indicate positive relia- 
bility of the self-concept scores. Tliere was a po.^itive directional change 
represented by all mean scores for both groups with the exception of a slight 
drop in self-identity, total variability, and an increased def ensiveness 
among participants in the. control group. 

The most significantly affecced subcategories of the seif-coucept were: 
(1) paysical self^ (2) behavior, (3) family self, (4) self-satisf acMon, and 
(5^ social self* These five areas represent the subcategories of self- 
perception that were most enhanced as a result of the treatment. 

High school Si-udents v;ho participated in the Hispanic Ethnic D:.iice 
Curriculum did show a significant gain in their performance as cieasared by 
the Tennessee Self-Concept Scale, clinical observations, and the Folklorico 
Culture Quiz, It is further noted that although significant effects occur- 
red, it is not clear if they were due to the effect of the teacher plus 
treatment or solely co.the teacher of to the curriculu-n. Basically, there 
was a positive correlation between ethnic dance and positive behavioral/ 
cognitive change. Specific aspects of Hispanic folklore and culture were 
learned by the participants in the^ Hispanic Ethnic Dance Curricul .m. 

LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 

This investigation was limited in scope and design. It was limited to 
the study of the relationship of a specific number of participants and their , 
\characteristics to their various aspects of behavior and thefr improvement 
in Knov;ledge of Hispanic culture, as measured by the Tennessee Self --Concept 
Scaled ^<ainical observations, and the Folklorico Culture Quiz. The procedure 
employed iKi^i^^^i^y^^S the participants were as uniform as pos.sibl<2. 

Factors tti^i^t were not controlled in this study were the effect of 
teaching styles an^eacher personalities and their relationship to student 
change in self-conceptXWevertheless, jjoneralizations about the value of the 
Hispanic Ethnic Dance Curr3><^ulum can be made with respect to teacher variables. 

The sample was compris&d oXxforty-four students from Mission High. School 




in S^n FcatH^sco. Both gfouf^s vera n,ulticultura.L in compos.lfLon. The 
> -oaemeat group had fourteen Wiapanico, th/ee Blacks, one Samoan, one 
Chinese, two -Filipinos, and one Arab, llvis group's composition vas 64 per- 
cent Hispanic. The control group was composed oi twelve llispanics,_ two 
Filipinos, five Blacks; one Chinese, and two Anglo. Americans. The control 
grouo was 55 percent Hispanic. Because of the'nucnber of ethnic participants 
other than .Hispan^Lc was too small for analysis, the variables were reduced 
to Uispanics and oLhers. 

Cd.rrplete data were obtained for all participants in this study. Both 
groups were comparable in age and sex. Average age was 15.5 years. Almost 
all the participants were female. 

Aldhou^h an equal number of male and female participants was included 
in v'^e design, in fact very few .uales attended classes. AUhough the compu- 
te. at Mission High School was dowz^ during the first week of classes and 
could not be usecP for the remainder of the study, the two groups we.-e suf- 
ficxently comparable for. the study to precede. Any interpertation of '-.he 
results of this study must be Limited to the participants and their demogra- 
phic data. 

RECC«MENDATIONS • ' . . 

Further research in the area of behavioral and .elf-concept enhancement, 
as well as cognitive growth through the use of ethnic dance curricula should 
be uaciertaken". \ 
■ This Study should be replicated to establish -a broader base on which to 

develop the theories and hypotheses presented in the study. It should be 
- replicated using a -design that would provide for the analysis and control^ 
of -the effect t,eacher variables such as ethnicity, personality, and teach- 
ing style. * . . 

, The effects of a program focusing only on ethnic dance (without history 

and culture) on self-concept and cognitive growth should be investigated. 

A study of the effect oE other art forms Ona^.c, painting; theatre) on 
self-concept, behavior; and cognition, with and^thout an ethnic basa for 
lainuYity students should be conducted. 



It is also strongly recommended that: a study of the possibility of 
using ethnic dance curricula as an approach to interdisriplinary studies , 
be conducted. ^ , ^ ' 
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